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LIVES OF CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS.* 





Tue present volume of this work does not equal in interest those 
which have preceded it. We miss some names which we would 
willingly have seen in it; and the work appears to have been 
hastily brought to a close. There are too many subjects for the 
space, aud these are, for the most part, less interesting in them. 
selves than those which occupied the former volumes. It contains, 
indeed, much amusing information, but it is in some parts too much 
condensed to give it its full effect. Those who are acquainted with 
the originals are disappointed by the omission of some interesting 
passages, dismissed with a passing reference; and those who are 
not, are tantalized by these references, which serve as land-marks 
to point out the deficiencies. Mr St John has probably abridged 
the latter subjects of his work the more, in consideration of their 
comparative novelty; but if it was worth while to include them at 
all, it was surely desirable to do them justice. The subjects are 
thirteen, and occupy the space of a century: they are, Jonas Han- 
way, Antonio de Uiloa, Mungo Park, Peter Simon Pallas, Carsten 
Niebuhr, Le Comte de Choiseul-Gouffier, John Lewis Burckhardt, 
Volney, Edward Danicl Clarke, Frangois Le Vaillant, Belzoni, 
Dominique Vivant Denon, and Reginald Heber, Of his modern 
heroes, our author has certainly not taken much pains to collect 
the facts within his reach, Of Jonas Hanway, for instance, this 
biography gives a less satisfactory account than many of its readers 
might furnish from memory. He appears to have contented him- 
self with consulting the life by Pugh. 

Jonas Hanway was born at Portsmouth, in Hampshire, on the 
12th of August 1712. At the age of seventeen, he was placed in a 
mercantile house in Lisbon, and at the age of thirty, became a 
partner iu a commercial house at Petersburg, and was soon after 
appointed agent of the Russian Company in Persia. In consequence 
of the disturbed state of public affairs in the latter country, he in- 
curred many dangers and fatigues, aad at last rcturned to Peters- 
burg, with the loss of great part of his property. He was consoled 
for this loss by an inheritance which fell to him by the death of a 
relation, whom he docs not appear to have much lamented ; and 
after remaining five years longer at Petersburg, he retired from 
business, and returned to England. He took up his residence with 
his sister, in the Strand, and employed himself in writing an 
account of his travels, and in projecting and promoting various be- 
nevolent schemes. He founded the Marine Society, was one of 
the principal institutors of the Magdalen Hospital, and was active 
in the improvement of the Foundling. He amused himself in dis- 
couraging and turning to ridicule certain petty abuses; among 
which he included the habit of tea-drinking. He exposed the prac- 
tice of giving vails, which, in some great houses, was at that time 
a heavy tax upon visitors of whatever rank or means :— 

* According to Mr Pugh, he was incited to the exposure of this 
abuse, by Sir Timothy Waldo. “Sir Timothy,” says he, “ had 
dined with the Duke of Newcastle, and on his leaving the house, 
was contributing to the support and insolence of a train of servants 
who lined the hall, and at last put a crown into the hand of the 
cook, who returned it, saying, ** Sir, I do not take silver !’—** Don’t 
you indeed ?”’ said the worthy knight, putting it again into his 
pocket, “then I do not give gold.” Among the ludicrous circum- 
stances mentioned in Mr Hanway’s letter, is one which happened to 
himself. He was paying the servants of a respectable friend, for a 
dinner which his master had invited him to, one by one, as they 
appeared :—** Sir, your great coat :’’—a shilling :—* Your hat ?’— 
a shilling :—*“ Stick :”—a_ shilling :—“ Umbrella ’—a shilling :— 
“Sir, your gloves :"— Why, friend, you mzy keep the gloves, they 
are not worth a shilling.” ” 

Mr Hanway is understood to have been the first person who 
braved the public gaze, and the displeasure of the hackney coach- 
men, by appearing in the streets with an umbrella. We have been 


* Lives of Celebrated Travellers. By James Augustus St John, vol. 3. 
(National Library, 13.) Colburn and Bentley. 


assured by an old gentleman who was witness to the scene, that this 
was an action of some daring :—idlers stared, boys hooted, and 
coachmen smacked their whips, amid oaths and laughter, but the 
benevolent pedestrian continued his way, and practically asserted 
his right to shelter his head from the rain, in his own fashion. Mr 
Hanway exerted himself to better the condition of young chimney- 
sweepers ; not being aware, as it would seem, how much their mas- 
ters had it at heart to keep them from low company, and preserve 
their gentility, In this matter he was better informed by a lad 
employed to sweep his own chimney :— 


‘ ** Suppose now,” said Mr Hanway, “I give you a shilling.” — 
“God Almighty bless your honour, and thank you !”—* And what 
if | give you a fine tie-wig to wear on May-day, which is just at 
hand ??—** Ah, bless your honour, my master won’t let me go out 
on May-day !”—“ No! why not ?”’—* He says its low life!” 


The following anecdote is related by our author, in Mr Pugh’s 
own words :— 


“To one of his (Hanway’s) books, written for the use of the 
poor, he prefixed a description of the frontispiece, in which he says 
to the gentle reader, “ Here you see the grass grow, and the sheep 
feed’ The reviewers fastened on this unfortunate sentence, 
“ We remember,” said they (I quote from memory, after a lapse of 
several years) “fa miller who quitted his trade to take a public- 

house, and sent for a painter to paint him the sign of the mill. “I 
| must have the miller looking out of the window.”—* It shall be 
done,” said the painter.—“ But, I was never seen to be idle. You 
must make him pop his head in, if any one looks at him.” This 
also the artist promised, and brought home the sign. “ ’Tis all well ; 
but where’s the miller ?”—* Sir, he popped his head in when you 
looked !’—“ Even so,” said the reviewers, “when we look‘in the 
benevolent author’s frontispiece, the grass ceases to grow, and the 
sheep leave off feeding!” ’ 

‘ Mr Hanway, in his person, was of the middle size, of a thin, 
spare habit, but well shaped; his limbs were fashioned with the 
nicest symmetry. In the latter years of his life he stooped very 
much, and when he walked, found it conduce to his ease to let his 
head incline towards one side; but when he went first to Russia, at 
the age of thirty, his face was full and comely, and his person alto- 
gether such as obtained for him the appellation of the Handsome 
Englishman. . . . In his transactions with the world, he was always 
open, candid, and sincere: whatever he said might be depended 
upon with implicit confidence. He adhered to the strict truth even 
in the manner of his relation, and no brilliancy of thought could 
induce him to vary from the fact; but although so frank in his own 
proceedings, he had seen too much of life to be easily deceived by 
others, and he did not often place a confidence that was betrayed. 
He did not, however, think the world so degenerate as it is com- 
monly imagined. ‘ And, if I did,” he used to say, ** | would not 
let it appear, for nothing can tend so effectually to make a man 
wicked, or to keep him so, as a marked suspicion.” ’ 


Hanway died on the 5th of September 1786. 

Antonio de Ulloa was born at Seville on the 12th of January 
1716. He was sent to South America at an early age, with other 
mathematicians, to measure a degree of the meridian near the equa- 
tor. While detained on the Cordilleras by unfavourable weather , 
which prevented them from making the necessary observations, they 
suffered much from cold. The young traveller seems to have been 
disposed, at first, to make the worst of the hardships to which he 
was exposed ; but after a few months experience he became inured 
to them, and viewed things in a very different light. The following 
description of thcir mode of living, on the summit of a rocky moun- 
tain, subject to the rough sport of the elements for several successive 
weeks, is given in the words of Ulloa himself, or rather, in a trans- 
lation of them :— 

‘ We generally kept within one hut, indeed we were obliged to do 
this, both on account of the intenseness of the cold, the violence of 
the wind, and our being continually involved in so thick a fog that 
an object at six or eight paces was hardly discernible. When the 
fog cleared up, the clouds, by their gravity, moved nearer to the 
surface of the earth, and on all sides surrounded the mountain to a 
vast distance, representing the sea, with our rock like an island in 
the centre of it. When this happened we heard the horrid noises 
of the tempests, which thea dincharged themselves on Quito and 
the neighbouring country. We saw the lightning issue from the 
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clouds, and heard the thunders roli far beneath us; and while the 
lower parts were involved in tempests of thunder and rain, we en- 
joyed a delightful serenity ; the wind was abated, the sky clear, and 
the enlivening rays of the sun moderated the severity of the cold. 
But our circumstances were very different when the clouds arose ; | 
their thickness rendered respiration difficult ; the snow and hail fell , 
continually ; and the wind returned with all its violence; so that 
it was im 


tent, their hands and feet were so covered with chilblains, that they 
would rather have suffered themselves to be killed than move. 
The Indians, therefore, came constantly up to despatch this work, 
between nine and ten in the morning; but we had not been there 
above four or five days, when we were not a little alarroed to sce 
ten, eleven, and twelve o’clock come, without any news of our 
labourers; when we were relieved by the honest servant mentioned 


ible entirely to overcome the fears of being, together «above, who had withstood the seduction of his countrymen, and 


with our hut, blown down the precipice, on whose edge it was built, informed us of the desertion of the four others. After great diffi- 


or of being buried under it by the daily accumulation of ice and | 
snow. The wind was often so violent in these regions that its | 
velocity dazzled the sight, whilst our fears were increased by the 
dreadful concussions of the precipice and by the fall of enor- 
mous fragments of the rocks. These crashes were the more alarm- 
ing, as no other noises are heard in the deserts; and during the 
night our rest, which we so greatly wanted, was frequently dis- 
turbed by such sudden sounds. When the weather was anything 
fair with us, and the clouds gathered about some of the other 
mountains, which had a connexion with our observations, so that 
we could not make all the use we desired of this interval of good 
weather, we left our huts to exercise ourselves, in order to keep us 
warm. Sometimes we descended to some small distance; and at 
other times amused ourselves with rolling down large fragments of 
rocks from the precipices ; and these many times requ'red the joint 
strength of us all, though we oftentimes saw the same performed 
by the mere force of the wind. But we always took care in our 
excursions not to go so far, but that, on the least appearance of the 
clouds gathering about our cottage, which often happened very sud- 
denly, we could regain our shelter. The door of our hut was fast- 
ine with thongs of leather, and on the inside not the smallest cre- 
vice was left unstopped; besides which it was very compactly co- 
vered with straw. But notwithstandin: all our care, the wind 
penetrated through. The days were often little better than the 
nights, and all the light we enjoyed was that of a lamp or two, 
which we kept burning, that we might distinguish one another, and 
improve our time as much as possible in reading. Though our hut 
was small and crowded with inhabitants, besides the heat of the 
lamps, yet the intenseness of the cold was such that every one of 
us was obliged to have a chafing-dish of coals. These precautions 
would have rendered the rigour of the climate supportable, had not 
the imminent danger of perishing, by being blown down the preci- 
pices, roused us every time it snowed, to encounter the severity of 
the outward air, and sally out with shovels to free the roof of the 
hut from the masses of snow that were gathering on it. Nor would 
it, without this precaution, have been able to support the weight. 
We were not indeed without servants and Indians, but they were so 
benumbed with the cold, that it was with great difficulty we could 
get them out of a small tent where they kept a continual fire: so 
that all that we could obtain from them was to take their turns in 
this labour; and even then, they went very unwillingly about it, 
and consequently performed it but slowly. It may easily be con- 
ceived what we suffered from the asperity of such a climate. Our 
feet were swelled, and so tender, that we could not even bear the 
heat, and walking was attended with great pain. Our hands were 





covered with chi!blains, our lips swelled and chapped; so that every | 


motion,—speaking? and the like,—drew blood; consequently, we 
were ‘obliged to observe a strict taciturnity ; and were but little 
disposed to laugh,—an extension of the lips producing fissures 
very painful for two or three days together. Our common 
food in this inhospitable region was a little boiled rice, with some 
flesh or fowl, which we procured from Quito; and instead of fluid 
water, our pot was filled with ice: we had the same resource with 
regard to what we drank ; and wile we were cating every one was 
obliged to keep his plate over a chafing di-h, to prevent his provisions 
from freezing. The same was done with regard to the water. 
At first we imagined that drinking strong liquors would diffuse a 
heat through the body, and consequently render it less susceptible 
of the painful sharpness of the cold; but, to our surprise, we found 
no manner of strength in them; nor were they any greater preser- 
vative against the cold than common water. For this reason, toge- 
ther with the apprehension that they m'y!:t prove detrimental to | 
our health, besides the danger of contracting au ill habit, we discon- | 
tinued their use, having recourse to them but very seldom, and then | 
sparingly. We frequently gave a simall quantity to our Indians, 
together with part of the provisions which were continually sent us 
from Quito, besides a daily salary, four times as much as they 
usually earn. But, notwithstanding all these encouragements, we 
found it impossible to keep the Indians together. On their first 
feeling the rigours of the climate, their thoughts were immediately 
turned on deserting us. The first instance we had of this kind was 
so unexpected, that had not one, of « better disposition than the 
rest, stayed with us, and acquainted us with their design, it might 
have proved of very bad consequence. The affair was this :—there 
being upon the top of the rock no room for pitching a tent for 
them, they used every evening to retire to a cave at the foot of the 
mountain, where, besides a natural diminution of the cold, they 
could keep a continual fire, and consequently enjoyed more com- 
fortable quarters than their masters. Before they withdrew at 
night, they fastened on the outside the door of our hut, which was 
so low that it was impossible to go in or out without stooping, and 
as every night the hail and snow which had fallen formed a wall 
against the door, it was the business of one or two to come up early 
and remove this obstruction, that, when we pleased, we might open 


culty he opened a way for us to come out, when we all fell to clear- 
ing our habitation from the masses of snow.’ 

‘On this wild rock,’ says our author, ‘they continued twenty- 
three days, without being able to complete their observations ; for 
when one of the points on which the signals which formed the 
triangle for measuring the degrees of the meridian enjoyed fine 
weather, the others were generally hid in clouds, But at length, in 
the month of December, the observations on Pichincha were com- 
pleted, and they proceeded to other points, where the same fatigues 
and privations were encountered.’ 

Having lived in this manner for nearly two years, they were so 
accustomed to hardships that the most trifling comfort became, in 
their eyes, an extraordinary luxury. ‘ The little cabins and cattle- 
stalls,’ says Ulloa, ‘ scattered at intervals on the skirts of the moun- 
tains, where we used to lodge in our passage from one desert to 
another, were, to us, spacious palaces; mean villages appeared like 
magnificent cities; and the conversation of a priest, and two or 
three of his companions, charmed us like the banquet of Xenophon.’ 
After several years’ residence in South America, Ulloa was inter- 
cepted in his return to Europe, and taken prisoner by the English. 
He was, by his own account, handsomely and kindly treated, and 
after a stay of about two years, returned to Spain, where he em- 
ployed himself, for the two ensuing years, in writing his travels. 
He was again employed, by Ferdinand the Third, in travelling in 
various parts of Europe, to collect information connected with the 
arts, sciences, agriculture, &c., and died in the Isle of Leon, in 1795, 
in the 80th year of his age. 

From the Life of Mungo Park we make no extracts, because the 
work is in everybody’s_hands, and to be seen on every book-stall. 

(To be continued.) 





MOTHERLESS DAUGHTERS.* 


Few authors, whether of tales for children, or of novels for their 
elders, do justice to ‘ Sentiment ;’ and when we see the term 
coupled with the word ‘ sense,’ we naturally expect to find them 
placed in opposition. It is true that sensibility may be either the 
life or the destruction of all energy of character; but, however 
selfish feelings and mawkish affectation may bring it into discredit, 
by usurping its nainc, true sentiment is not only compatible with 
good sense, but is closely connected with it. The two motherless 
girls, who are the heroines of Miss Martineau’s tale, are educated 
by their father, and being less intellectually instructed by him than 
he fancied, their respective foibles gain ground. The elder, as her 
understanding improves, becomes aware of her faults, and sets 
about to correct them; her affectionate nature makes her conside- 
rate of the comiort of others: the younger, who is in the habit of 
referring everything to herself, is rendered conscious of what is 
wrong in her, but makes no effort to amend it; and finally becomes 
resentful and miserable at seeing others preferred to herself. So 
far there is nothing but what is natural, but we think there is some 
exaggeration in the extreme sensibility which should actually 
destroy the health and spirits of a girl (from ten to fifteen) in 
whose mind self is the first consideration. We can scarcely think 
that it can be Miss Martineau’s intention to dignify this poor 
child’s folly by the name of sentiment, and so to set it in opposition 
to the sense of the elder sister: in truth, the sense and the senti- 
ment are both united in the character of the latter; and the con- 
trast is rather between generous sentiment and selfish sensibility. 
The two sisters are placed in rather an extraordinary situation for 
their age and station in life; but this very circumstance would 
make it, perhaps, the more interesting to young people; and te 
volume is one that may be safely placed in their hands. It is full 
of good sense and kind feelings, ani inculcates liberal opinions upon 
all subjects. 


* Five Years of Youth; or Sense and Sentiment, By Harriet Mar- 





the door. For though our Negro servants were lodged in a little 


tineau. 12mo, pp. 264. Harvey and Darton, 
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A HINT TO ETYMOLOGISTS. 
TO THE TATLER. 

_ S1r,—Doctor 8. was one day questioning a young Etonian as to 
his studies at school, and happened among other things to put 
some question to him relative to Antium. Not relishing this kind 
of extra-official examination, the boy determined to cut it short, by 
queering the querist. Having paused therefore for a moment, he 
owned that he knew nothing of Antium, but the derivation of the 
name! ‘And pray,’ asked the doctor, ‘what may that be ?’—‘ It 
comes from Humbug, Sir,’ responded the youth. The Doctor 
stared in the greatest amaze, as well he might, for of all the extra- 
ordinary etymologies upon record, he never met with so singular a 
one as this. ‘Did you not know that before, Sir? cried young 
Hopeful, quite proud at the idea of having posed the Doctor. ‘It 
is as plain as can be, and the pedigree runs thus: Humbug, Aati- 
Humbug, Anti-Hum——Antium !’ 


(Etymology, it must be allowed, is a very difficult business ;— 


very delightful sport, in our opinions, and even of great possible 


actor’s head will turn back. _On a different understanding the pro- 
ceeding is certainly no better than a cheat. But what may we not 
hope of improvements in everything, when mechanics write such 
letters as the above, and quote Italian poetry! How came our 
‘poor mechanic’ however by his fine letter-paper and his classical 
seal? Weare afraid this isa gentilezza, a little sophisticate and 
suspicious. — Edit.) 








LECTURES ON THE DRAMA, 


By Mr Sueriwan Know es, at the Western Literary and Scientific 
Institution, Leicester Square. 


Subject of the Third Lecture, delivered on Thursday evening, Jan, 12. 


Euripides, compared with Afschylus and Sophocles. Iphigenia in 
Aulis, &c. 





Tne Lecture of last night consisted chiefly of an eloquent exposi- 
tion of the merits of the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides, It is 
unnecessary to attempt an outline in this instance, as without the 
copious extracts which the Lecturer recited in illustration of his 
remarks, any idea of their value would be most inadequately con- 





utility ; but liable to the most wilful freaks of the fancy, and seldom 
leading to any just conclusion. Jesting however does not’ prove a 
want of value in a subject, or even a want of interest on the part 
of the jester. Horne Took has recorded similar jokes to that of 


our correspondent, in his ‘ Diversions of Purley.’ —£dit.] 








“GOOD ROOM” AT THE THEATRES. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—As I know your columns to be open to the exposure of 
every description of Theatrical abuse, I hope you will be able to find 
a corner for this statement, without excluding too much interesting 
matter. 

I was one among forty persons who paid money for adinission to 
Covent Garden Theatre on Wednesday evening last, upon the 
assurance that there was ‘Good room,’ as asserted by the money- 
taker. On getting into the theatre there was only that space formed 
by the outer walls of the theatre and the wooden partition which 
serves as a very effectual screen to anything passing on the stage. 


Upon this, I, among others, returned to the money-taker, in the 


hope of obtaining a return of the money, and, to use the words of 


the poet, 
‘ Questa speranza ardire 


Mi porse a ragionar quel ch’io sentia ;’ 


but we were all threatened with the Police Office at first; and 
afterwards promised the chance of some redress by calling at the 
Box-office from 10 till 4 on the morrow. 

Now, Mr Tatler, if you can shew me any difference in the shade 
of enormity between this system and that pursued by a common 
street-pickpocket, I shall be consoled for the loss of my money; 
although, living at some distance from this Patent Theatre, and, 
being a poor mechanic, I can hardly spare my money, and still less 
my time :— 

‘ Perdendo, inutilmente, tanti passi.’ 
I am, my dear Mr Tatler, 
One of your oldest and most constant Admirers, 


January 6th, 1832. ConTADINO. 


[It is possible that by *good room,’ the money-taker intended 
what is sometimes understood by that phrase with very determined 
play-goers, whom nothing but a total inability to see the top of an 





veyed. The superiority of Euripides, as a dramatist, over his con- 
temporaries, AEschylus and Sophocles, was asserted to be shewn 
in the manner in which he had drawn the characters of Electra and 
Orestes. In the CEdipus Tyrannus, Sophocles had undoubtedly 
the advantage in the materials he had to work with; notwithstand- 
ing which, Euripides had, in the present play, produced the superior 
drama. Asa fine instance of dramatic power, and also of a true 
feeling of nature, the Lecturer cited the revolution which takes place 
in the mind and words of Menelaus, when, overcome by sympathy 
with the parental feelings of his brother Agamemnon, at the prospect 
of the sacrifice of his daughter, he suddenly passes from the stern war- 
| rior, demanding, in the name of Greece, the sacrifice required by the 
| Oracle, into the father and the brother, anxious to be relieved from 
the necessity which he believes demands it. The art of the drama- 
tist was powerfully exhibited in the characteristic speeches addressed 
by Electra and Iphigenia to Agamemnon, in deprecation of the 
intended sacrifice; the points urged by each were shewn to have 
all the beauty arising from their respective re!ations to the person 
addressed. 





Adverting to the Chorus, it was remarked, that their continual 
presence, under all circumstances, whatever was the subject of 





conversation, whether love or treason, wis a striking defect in the 
| Greek drama,—a feature not founded in nature, and therefore 


_ peculiarly out of place in an art professedly representing nature. 
The next Lecture, on the 26th, is to be on the Moral Influence 
|of the Stage—Action—Brutus and Cassius—Hamlet—Modern 
| Critics. 

| We have been pleased to see the large room of this institution 
| completely filled by attentive audiences. . 
| 
| The City Theatre, late the property of Mr Chapman, has been 
| purchased by Mr Davidge of the Coburg. We hope it will flourish 
| under his enterprising management. 

| Covent Garden was very full last night, to see Miss F. Kemble 


|in Lady Teazle. 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





He have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as future 
numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
price, ONE PENNY. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our columns, on the matter he speaks of, would be open to Junius 
Repivivus, in case of necessity ; but we should not suppose that any 
such necessity will exist. 
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THE WORKING MAN’S COMPANION. 
nder the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
" of Useful Knowledge. 4 
J 14, will be published, Price Is. 
Oe er eal to. 1. bead Gon,” 
THE PHYSICIAN.-—I. Cholera, 
Of this Series the foliowing Volumes have appeared : 
RESULTS ce ERY. 
COTTAGE } 8. 
RIGHTS OF INDUSTRY ; Capital and Labour. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall-mall East. 


THE NOVBLIST’S LIBRARY; 
With Biographical and Critical Notices, 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
nd Iilustrations by Geonce CaviksHANK. 
c- Price only Five Shillings each. “ 
Publishing in Monthly Volumes, uniform with the 
Waverley Novels. 


First, Volume of this beautiful Series of Classical 
Nove phew Newer ‘ Hum: Clinker,’ with a Me- 
moir of the Author, by Thomas » Esq. ; a fine Por- 
trait, by Freeman, and Four [lostrations, by George 
Cru’ 


Vol, LL. contains Smollett’s ‘ Roderick Random,’ with 


tee 1LL. and LV. contains Smollett’s ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 
with t Illustrations. 

Vols. V. and VI. Fielding’s ‘ Tom Jones,’ with a Memoir 
of the Author, a fine Portrait, from an original Sketch, by 


, and Eight Ilustrations. a 
' ol, VII. Contes Fielding’s ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ simi- 


justrated. 
a We are Sad to observe that the novels published in 
this collection are selected with so much good taste, After 
the sickening trash which is perpetually spawned from the 
inexhaustib! 0 ee haa of modern novelists, a sight of 
8 





of Fielding and Smollett is a great re- 
fet Tost Jones, Hum Jlinker, Roderick Kandom, 
and P Pickle, have already appeared in this col- 


e volumes are very neatly and accurately 
—— aa contain notices of the lives of Fielding and 
mollett, from the pen of Mr Roscoe. What, however, 
chiefly distinguishes this from other editions of the same 
novels is, that they are illustrated by Mr G. Cruikshank, 
who has executed the task with a degree of spirit and hu- 
mour well worthy of the subject of his pencil. Although 
Mr Cruikshank has entered into the odd conceits of his 
authors more felicitously In some instances than in others, 
yet in no one case have the humourous scenes which the 
novelists describe suffered in the artist’s hands. His re- 
resentation of Humphry’s introduction to the Bramble 
Family is very clever. The wo-begone appearance of Hum- 
phry excites commiseration, equal even to that which 
the squire’s breast when Clinker stood in ragged 
misery before him. The curiosity of Mrs Tabitha is seen 
getting the better of her horror over the top of her fan ; 
and if one did not know that Winifred Jenkins were 
thinking of alabaster, yet it not be difficult to 
tell that she affected to be shocked only for the — 
of sa ap In no respect inferior is ‘ Hum- 
phry’s his master out of the water by the 
ear.’ The earnestness and t of Humphry, and 
the astonishment and e of Old Bramble, lying on 
his back, and lugged along by one ear like a half- 
drowned dog, are admirably depicted. Among the illustra- 
tions of Roperick Ranpom, ‘ Strap’s fight at the Raven,’ 
and ¢ Roderick threatening Gawky,’ are, perhaps, the best. 
‘Vhe Three Black Hairs,’ and ‘ Tailors baffling a Bailiff,’ 
in Perecring Picker, are both very rich; as also are 
‘ The affrighted Sentinel,’ and ‘ The Battle Royal in the 
Church-yard,’ which are among the illustrations of Tom 
Jones. The latter, excepting perhaps the figure of Molly 
Seagrim, is faultless, and quite equal to Hogarth’s illus- 
tration of a somewhat similar scene in Hudibras. We 
cannot help congratulating our readers upon the republica- 
tion of these admirable novels in so cheap and agreeable 
aform. A single chapter of any of them is worth more than | 
the whole bundle of those contemptible productions of the 
silver-fork schoo!, which are called ‘ fashionable novels,’ 
but which have po more claim to be called ‘ fashionable’ 
than a pert and afftcted waiting-maid has to be dubbed a 
lady, or a knowing prig of a footman to be cal ed a gentle- 
.— Times, Dec. 15, 1831. 
a : Published by JAMES COCHRANE and Co., 
11 Waterloo-place, Pall-mall; and J. Andrews, 167 New } 
Bond street ; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; John Smith | 
and Son, Glasgow ; W. I’. Wakeman, Dublin ; and by all 
respectable Hooksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 














vat th r yer 
MISCELLANIES. | 
— People in general consult their prevailing 
humour or ruling passion (whatever it may be) 
much more than their interest.—Auclite, 


‘Hold your tongue for « fvol,’ said an amiable 
lady to her lord one evening, in a little family | 
party. ‘J am silent,’ he replied, ‘ as your lady- | 
ship is about to speak.’ 

Dvuetiine.—By the Mexican laws, if a man 
kills another in a duel he becomes answerable 
for all his debts. We know not a more salutary 
regulation, or one which would tend more to 
calm the excited spirits of our ‘ fiery Hotspurs 
of the North.’ 


A Discriminatinc Precertor.—A school- 
master in Cornwall, advertising his establish- 
nent, says ;—* Every boarder must be supplied 
with a Bible and Prayer book, a knife and 
fork, three towels, and a silver dessert spoon ; 
all of which, except the bvoks, become the pro- 
prietor’s perquisite on the pupil’s quitting 
school.’ The conscientious pedagogue seems 
to think that the Bible and Prayer book may 
be well for the pupil—Ae prefers, however, the 
steel and the silver. 





TWHEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the Performances Commence.—At Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—Olympic—Queen’s—City—7 0’ Choe’ 
Adelphi—Quarter before Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Six.——Coburg—Quarter past Siz, 
he doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 





DRURY LANE. 


The Brigand. A Drama, by Prancne. 
Ottavia - ° - Miss Gordon 


Maria Grazie - « Miss Faucit 

Prince Bianchi ‘ - Mr Younge 

Albert ‘ - « Mr-H. Wallack 

Theodore . A - Mr Balls 

Alessandro Massaioni - Mr Wallack 

Nicolo é i - Mr J. Russell 

Rubaldo - Mr Bedford 

After which, Mr D. W. JErroxp’s Comic Drama, 
entitled 

The Bride of Ludgate. 

Melissa. ° - Miss Phillips 

Ruth . ‘ - « Mis Orger 

Shekel ‘ ‘. - Mr J. Russell 

Captain Mouth « -« Me Cooper 

After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 
called 

Harlequin & Little Thumb. 

Little Thumb E » Miss Marshall 

Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) Miss Baseke 

Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell 


Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) = Mr Southby 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. A Forest, with View of the Ogre’s 
Castle.—H. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
III. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV. Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb's Cotiage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount A2tna in distance.—VI. 
Spacious Dining-Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VII. 

ater-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner's, Tobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. * My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 

hale.—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- 
field’s Grand_Diorama.—X VI. Painter’s House and 
Grocer’s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 
XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage. —XX. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 
Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 

signed and painted by Mr Sranrietp. 

No.1. The Grand Cana) —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria della Salute—3. The Dogano.—4, St Geor- 
gjn Maggiore—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Kight7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de San Marco. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
To-morrow, My Own Lover. 
On Monday, Macbeth, 
On Tuesday, Rob Roy Macgregor. 
On Wednesday, My Own Lover. 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Becxstone’s Burletta, called 
Victorine. 
The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemming-, 
Buckstone, and O, Smith, 


After which, a New Pantomime, called 








Harlequin_and Little 
TBo=Pee ° 
Columbine 7 . Miss Griffiths 
Harlequin . Mr Gibson 
Pantaloon ‘ Mr Brown 
Clown » ‘ Mr Sanders 
Whirligig . . - Mr King 


To conclude with 


Freaks and Follies. 
QUEEN’S. 


An Historical Anecdote, from the French, entitled 
The Female Spy. 








The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr Hooper, Mr _ 


Attwood, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, and Mr Norton. 
Afser which, a Petite Comedietta, entitled 


Possible if not Probable, 
Rose * ; - Mrs T. Hill 


To conclude with a Pantomimical dish, entitled 


The World Turned Up-= 
; side Down. 

Columbine . - . Mrs Kirby 

Harlequin . - Mr Kirby 

Pantaloon , Mr Holleyoak 

Clown ° 


Mr Hogg 





blished by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 B 
~~ to te sfliceennd) ; sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand 43 

vender, Birchin lane ; CLarke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; Strance, 

Theatrical Ageut, lv Broad court, Long Acre; Luioyp, 

Tape, Corner of Russell court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the 





42 Frith street, Soho: 
and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Ofee, % Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. avd W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 4 


| COVENT GARDEN. 


The Opera of 


Rob Roy Macgregor. 
Adapted by Mr Pococx. 





| ane ; , . 

| Diana Vernon ‘ Miss Inverarity 
Martha _ ‘ - Miss Stohwasser 
Mattie Mrs Daly 





| Helen Macgregor 

| Sir Frederick Vernon 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone 

Francis Osbaldiston . 


- Mrs Lovell 
. Mr Egerton 
Mr Abbott 
Mr Wilson 


| Owen . MrF. Matthews 

| Captain Thornton - Mr Diddear 

| Dougal . Mt Evans 

| Major Galbraith - MrG. Stansbury 
Rob Roy Mr Warde 


| Bailie Nicol Jarvie . Mr Bartley 


| After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 
Hop o’ My Thumk. 


| Little Jack . Miss Poole 


Columbine ‘ ‘s - Miss Davis 
Harlequin a - MrEller 
| Clown - « Signor Paulo 
| Pantaloon r Mr Tarnour 
Lacquey patch » « MrF. Sutton 


Synopsis of the Scenery 

Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—11. Oure’s Castle 
jon Draig y Can.—IlIL. Brazen Bridye over Dreg y 
| Nan.—1V. Ogre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y Mo. 
| nach, or the Devil’s Bridge.-—VI. Liwyu of Nannan, 
jor the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen Cast-e.— VIll, 

Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o’ My Thumb’; 
| Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thum) 
Palace.—XI. Llyn Ozwen. — XII. Landscape and 





‘}Inn; Sign, the Prince of Wales.—XIII. Interior of 


| the Pavilion at Charing-Cross—X1V. Outside of the 
Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &e. (by Moon 
light).—-X.V. Nabob’s Pleasure Gronnds.— XVI. A 
Rural Farm, near London. — X VII. Local Cosme- 
rama—XVIIL. Gatewav of the Public House, the 
| Fighting Cocks. — X1X. Launch of the Thunderer 
at Woolwich.—XX. Illuminated Grove, in which 
Herr Cline will appear on the light Rope.—XXI. 
Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 


The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messs 


and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New Londou 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831. 








The Pantomime Every Evening. 
| To-morrow, Fra Diavol» 

| Ou Monday, Romeo and Jnliet, 
| On Tuesday, Old amd Young ; The Miller and 
| His Men. 

| On Wednesday, Catharine of Cleves. 


On Thursday, Cinderella. 


| ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Burletta of 











My Great Aunt! 
| Mrs Headly ‘ t Mrs apt 
| Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr J. Vining 


After which, a New Original Burletta, entithed 
The Dumb Belle! 
| Eliza Ardenton Madame Vesiris 
| To which will be added, the Burletta of 
| I’ll be Your Second! 
| Mr Placid ‘ - « Mr Listoa 


To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled 


Olympic Devils! 


- Madame Vestris 
Miss Forde 


| Orpheus 
Eurydice 








SURREY. 
A New Drama, entitled 
| The Vesper Bell. 

The Principal Characters by Mrs W. West, Miss 
Scott, Messrs Cobham, Elton, D. Pitt, & Obaldistoa. 
After which, the Drama of 
Montralto. 

Maretta (her 2ud appearance) Mrs Osbaldiston 
Montralto ‘ - Mr Osbaldiston 
To conclude with a Translation of ‘ Thérése,” called 
Mariette. 
° Mrs W. West 





Mariette, 


es Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, 
beRs’ Library, Old Bond street: by CHAPPEL; 
Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand: BUCKNALL, 

Towcinson, Library, Great Newport street ; 





and communications for the Editor 
Witson, Royal Exchange; THomas, News- 
2 King street, Covent Garden: Toanoor, 
Hakais, Bow street; T. Tigrnay, 74 Drury 


5 Broad street, Golden square 
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Gareves) represents the progress of their Majesties’ 
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